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Wainwright's folly in leaving the parcels in the custody of an
innocent third party while he himself went in search of a cab, it is
probable that the crime would have remained a mystery. The
defence denied the identity of the body with that of the missing
woman ; but the facts were too strong for them, and Henry was
sentenced to death, Thomas to seven years' penal servitude.

The Trial of The Stauntons, (1877.) Edited
by J. B. ATLAY, M.A., F.S.A., Barrister-at-
Law. Dedicated to Sir EDWARD CLARKE,
K.C.

The case of the Stauntons, or, as it was more generally known,
the Penge mystery, will always rank among the English causes
c'dtbres of the last century. It aroused at the time an amount of
excitement and interest among all classes of the community for
which it would be hard to find a parallel. The case was tried in
September of 1877 at ^ie Old Bailey before Sir Henry Hawkins,
recently appointed to the bench, and lasted for a week. There
were four prisoners on trial, Louis Staunton, his brother, Patrick
Staunton, Mrs. Patrick Staunton, and Alice Rhodes, a sister of
Mrs. Patrick Staunton. They were charged with the murder of
Mrs. Louis Staunton by starvation and were all found guilty and
sentenced to death. Strong representations, however, were made
to the Home Secretary by the leaders of the medical profession in
favour of the hypothesis of natural disease and the prisoners were
reprieved, though only on the day before the date fixed for their
execution. Alice Rhodes, against whom there was practically no
evidence of anything but adultery, was at once released; the
Stauntons were sent to long terms of penal servitude.

The   Trial   of   Eugene   Marie   Chantrelle.-
(1878.)    Edited by A. DUNCAN SMITH, F.S.A.
(Scot)      Dedicated to Sir HENRY D. LITTLE-
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The trial of Eugene Marie Chantrelle, for the murder of his
wife by poison, occupies a conspicuous position in the annals of
Scottish criminal jurisprudence. The evidence in the case was
almost entirely circumstantial, and it undoubtedly derived its
force from a continuous series of particulars, any one of which, in
itself, would have justified no more than a mere suspicion
against the accused. Mr. Aitken Ransome in an article in the